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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

CONCERNING THE GENESIS OF PAUL'S THEOLOGY 1 



ERNEST DEWITT BURTON 



Is our modern Christianity really Chris- 
tian ? Is our religion of today enough like 
the religion of the first century to be called 
by the same name ? These questions have 
a familiar sound. But they are being asked 
today in a new sense. Once we meant by 
them to inquire whether modern Chris- 
tianity had so far degenerated as no longer 
to be entitled to be called Christian. But 
today some scholars maintain in effect that 
the noblest elements, the sources of the most 
spiritual phases of our Christianity, are the 
product of a spiritualizing of what was 
originally physical and material. Doubt- 
less we shall retain what we have thus 
inherited or acquired, even though it prove 
to be a product of the evolutionary process 
that has been going on through the Christian 
centuries rather than primitive Christianity. 
But it is a matter both of scientific and of 
practical interest to know which of these it 
is, and our investigation of the question must 
begin at the beginning of the history of Chris- 
tianity. Alike therefore as Christians and 
as theologians we are interested in the task 
which Schweitzer began in his Quest of the 
Historical Jesus, which he continues in the 
present volume, and which he promises to 
carry to a conclusion in a third volume soon 
to appear. He would reinstate in theology 
the ideal which Baur and Renan held before 
him, though they failed to achieve it, of 
tracing the genetic connection between the 
teachings of Jesus, primitive Christianity, 
Paulinism, and the Hellenized Christianity 
with which the history of dogma is common 
ly made to begin. That scholarship should 



contentedly fail either of comprehending 
each of these in itself or of discovering the 
connection between them, he rightly regards 
as intolerable. 

In his previous work Schweitzer had 
reached the conclusion that the teachings 
of Jesus moved wholly in the circle of Juda- 
ism, representing a deeply "ethical version 
of the contemporary apocalyptic." The 
problem of the present book is to discover 
whether the process of the Hellenization of 
the gospel began in Paul, or whether he 
also remains essentially Jewish and apoca- 
lyptic. The method of the book is similar 
to that of the preceding. It traces the 
history of modern thought in Germany 
(it takes no account of English and American 
writers and mentions but one or two French- 
men), passing in review and acutely criti- 
cizing the work of each successive writer. 
The style, at least of the English translation, 
is clear and forcible, unacademic almost to 
the point of colloquialism. One who wishes 
to gain a general knowledge of the history 
of the study of Pauline theology since 
Baur could hardly have a more entertaining 
guide. 

With the criticism of those writers, 
such as Pfleiderer, Heinrici, Holsten, and 
Holtzmann, who, with many differences in 
detail, were yet agreed in finding in Paulin- 
ism a large influence of Greek philosophic 
thought, but also in neglecting to bring 
forward the definite evidence respecting the 
content of Greek thought which would 
show the apostle's dependence upon it, it 
is not difficult to agree in large part. It 



1 Paul and His Interpreters: A Critical History. By Albert Schweitzer, Privatdozent in New 
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is perhaps an overstatement of the case 
both when he declares that these writers 
affirm but bring forward no evidence sub- 
stantiating their assertions, and when he 
says that "whatever views and conceptions 
are brought up for comparison, the result 
is always the same that Paulinism and 
Greek thought have nothing, absolutely 
nothing, in common." Especially is this 
the case if one counts as Pauline the Epistle 
to the Philippians and at least the major 
portion of Colossians, as Schweitzer seems 
disposed to do. But in the main we believe 
Schweitzer is justified in his criticism. 

His treatment of those whom he calls 
the Ultra-Tiibingenists, Loman, Steck, 
Volter, and Van Manen, is less satisfactory. 
Yet here also there is no occasion to dissent 
from his general conclusion that these men 
were following a false lead in denying, in 
whole or in the main, the existence of gen- 
uine writings of Paul. 

One reads with interest, if with some- 
thing less of conviction, the criticism of 
those very modern writers who have found 
in the popular Hellenism, if it may be so 
called, of the mystery religions a powerful 
factor in the genesis of Paul's theology. 
Particularly surprising, but perhaps fully 
half right, is the assertion that "no figure 
deserving of this designation [dying and 
rising Redeemer-God] occurs in any myth 
or in any mystery-religion; it is created 
by a process of generalization, abstraction 
and reconstruction." We may hesitate 
to give full assent to the statement on 
p. 238: "Paulinism and Hellenism have 
in common their religious terminology, 
but in respect of ideas nothing. The 
Apostle did not Hellenize Christianity. 
His conceptions are equally distinct from 
those of Greek philosophy and those of the 
mystery-religions." But we at any rate 
understand exactly what the writer means. 

But if we have had some doubts thus far, 
these tend rapidly to increase when we make 
an effort first to understand and then to 



estimate Schweitzer's own view. To be 
sure, he has informed us in the preface that 
we must wait for the forthcoming volume 
on Pauline Mysticism for his positive state- 
ment. We must not, therefore, find fault 
that it is not clearly set forth in the present 
volume. But such foregleams as we get 
certainly raise doubts in our minds. Es- 
chatology is for Paul as for Jesus funda- 
mental, we are told. "It is only the 
acceptance of the fact that the apostle's 
doctrine is integrally, simply, and exclusive- 
ly eschatological, which puts it [theology] in 
a position to assume the offensive in a 
systematic way and with good prospects of 
success" (p. 244). The problem, moreover, 
with which Paul was concerned was one 
which pertains to the condition of the world 
between the death of Jesus and his parousia. 
The sole and sufficient reason for his urgency 
to give the gospel to the Greeks lies in the 
peculiar condition of the world between the 
death and the parousia of the Christ. To 
this period only the sacraments belong 
(p. 217), and it is these that guarantee 
salvation. "They are sacraments in the 
strictest sense. It follows that there must 
be no more psychologizing about Paul's 
religious experience .... no making play 
with .... the discovery or concealment 
of contradictions and antimonies." It 
was not experience that led Paul to the 
view that the reign of the law was at an 
end, or apparently to any other of his theo- 
logical opinions. His theology, Schweitzer 
holds, is a self-consistent, intellectually 
wrought-out system, in which redemption, 
election, and salvation all rest on eschatol- 
ogy. Moreover, all results are ' ' physically ' ' 
achieved (so Schweitzer interprets Paul), 
causes and effects being alike "physical" 
in the sense that they affect the whole 
physical and hyperphysical being of man. 

As a history of German thought concern- 
ing Paul and his theology from Baur to 
Reitzenstein, with acute and in large part 
just criticism of the successive views and 
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theories, as a plea for a thoroughly genetic 
as distinguished from a merely descriptive 
or atomistic treatment of biblical theology, 
Schweitzer's book is of great value. It 
serves, moreover, to remind us how 
thoroughly biblical theology and dogmatics 
have become divorced. Such a book could 
hardly have been written until each felt 
itself quite absolved from the obligation to 



agree with the other in results reached. 
We shall wait with interest the appearance 
of the succeeding volume in which Schweit- 
zer will turn from criticism to construction, 
but with a strong suspicion, based on the 
forecast of its conclusions which the present 
volume gives, that Schweitzer's successor 
in the office of critic will deal with him 
much as he has dealt with his predecessors. 
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The Fundamental Christian Faith. The 

Origin, History, and Interpretation of the 

Apostles' and Nicene Creeds. By Charles A. 

Briggs, D.D. New York: Scribner, 1913. 

Pp. x+332. $i-S°- 
For some years Dr. Briggs has made a spe- 
cialty of the study and interpretation of the 
doctrinal symbols of the Christian church, 
employing in his investigations the methods of 
modern historical criticism. He emphasizes 
that we must apply the same principles of 
criticism and interpretation to the creeds as 
to the Bible itself. These creeds, or statements 
of belief, have a definite, historic meaning, 
which we should endeavor to ascertain and set 
forth. In the present volume, this task is 
essayed in relation to the Apostles' and the 
Nicene creeds. 

Along with its general purpose as a historical 
study, the book has the practical, concrete aim 
of providing a basis for church unity by putting 
on exhibit, before the churches of today, the 
credal platforms upon which the church of the 
early centuries held together. Accordingly, 
Professor Briggs classifies the tendencies in 
present-day theology in a way which, if true, is 
favorable to this aim (pp. vii, viii). He seeks 
to distinguish, first, the "reactionary" tendency, 
which still insists upon the whole doctrine of the 
confessions of faith of the seventeenth century, 
at the cost of the perpetuation of theological 
warfare; second, the "radical" tendency, which 
would do away with all credal statements, and 
construct an eclectic theology out of a com- 
parative study of all religions and in the form 
of recent undigested philosophical speculations; 
third, the "wholesome irenic" tendency, which 
seeks to reunite the separated churches on the 
basis of the fundamental principles of historical 
Christianity as found in the ancient creeds, the 
official expression of the faith of the ancient 
church. It is in the light of this position that 
we are to understand the significance of his 
title, The Fundamental Christian Faith. 

But it is to be doubted whether the present 



movement in the direction of church unity will 
be much helped by exegetical excursions whose 
aim is to show twentieth-century people what 
the second-, third-, or fourth-century people 
believed about still earlier times. And it may 
be seriously questioned whether Professor 
Briggs's classification of present theological 
tendencies will hold water. We think at once 
of many scholars who would object to being 
inserted either into the "reactionary," or the 
"radical," or the "wholesome irenic" pigeon- 
hole, as here defined. Are today's reactionaries 
merely those who seek to grind seventeenth- 
century grist? Are the radicals (i.e., those 
who try to go to the roots of things) merely those 
who would abolish all historic theology and 
put philosophy in its place? And are the 
irenic merely those who are content to tarry 
with the ancient historic creeds ? 

Professor Briggs has done much to vindicate 
the rights of scientific criticism in the domain 
of the Old Testament; and in view of his great 
services to biblical knowledge, it is hardly fair 
to ask that he do as much for the ever more 
pressing problem of Christian origins. It is a 
matter of great significance, however, that the 
present movement of New Testament scholar- 
ship, on the one hand, and the popular move- 
ment looking toward church unity, on the other, 
should be in effect combining to outflank pre- 
cisely such endeavors after unity as that for 
which this book stands. According to Pro- 
fessor Briggs, the Christian faith is essentially 
a faith which centers in Jesus Christ, and which 
occupies itself, as does the Nicene Creed, in 
stressing and expounding the metaphysics of 
the personality of Jesus. But if we read aright 
the signs of the times, the tendency on the part 
of New Testament scholarship, and among the 
people of the church at large, is to regard 
"essential Christianity" as the functional 
reproduction of Jesus' own faith in God. 
While this book by Professor Briggs is an 
admirable example of pure scholarship, we can 
hardly feel its force as a theological irenicon 
for the awakening church. 



